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DRAWING ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, 


MARINO FALIERO, DOGE OF VENICE, 


ENRAGED AT THE LENIENT SENTENCE PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF FORTY ON THE 
TRADUCER OF HIS WIFE. 


(FRONTISPIECE.) 


On! false,—but not the less a blight 
Upon thy slandcred name,— 
How vainly shall thy wrath protest 
Against this weight of shame ! 
How vainly shall thy gnashing teeth, 
With curses deep, not loud,” 
Pursue the recreant wretch who dared 
To mock thee from the crowd ! 
Give way, old man, thou canst not lift 
The burden of this pain : 
Thy weak hand clenched,—thine angry grief,— 
Thy pride,—are all in vain ! 
Vain ag her beauty, and her worth, 
Her pure and girlish love,— 
All vain! the arrow hath gone forth, 
And smote thy nestling Dove. 
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Foul Slander hath a wingéd shaft, 

But heavily it hes,— 

And where its witchcraft works, all there, 
Is changed to human eyes. 

Thy life is poisoned,—clouds shall hang 
On Morning’s sullied light : 

And gloom, ’till now unknown, shall fill 
The darkness of thy night. 

Thy young, and true, but slandered wife, 
Shall seem an altered thing ; 

Though there she stands, as yesterday, 
In beauty’s blooming spring. 

Her child-like merriment, that caused 
Thy anxious brow to smile : 

Her soft and winning ways, so full 

Of love that knew no guile : 

Her pretty pride, that made her seem 
So stately, and so tall, 

As she glided thro’ admiring crowds 

In many a festive hall: 

Her kindliness, that made her fear 

To wound, e’en with a word, 

So that the veriest trifling fool 

At least was gently heard : 

All that, to thee, was charm untold, 
Shall rise against her now,— 

To justify the daring stamp 

Of wanton, on her brow. 

All shall remember evil things, 

Which out of nothing grew: 

And men shall whisper all they thought,— 
And women all “they knew.” 


Nor dream that Justice’ even hand 
Shall hold the balance there : 
Malice shali stand by Slander’s side, 
And bid her smite,—not spare. 
Envy shall set her climbing foot 
On Beauty’s curbéd neck ; 
And stretch her spiteful arms to throw 
All round her into wreck : 
And measureless Revenge shall rise,— 
A watcher of the night,— 
And choose his moment to repay 
Some real or fancied slight. 
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Her talent shall be held a trick,— 

Her love, a he, at best,— 

And thou, her Lord, shalt be the theme 
Of ribaldry and jest. 

Oh! human love, that seem’st so strong, 
How weak thou art, when tried ! 

This Prince of Venice cannot shield 

The woman by his side: 

That frame of majesty and strength, 

So full of quivering scorn, 

Can curse—but cannot make her feel 
Less lost, and less forlorn. 

Oh! human love, that seem’st so strong, 
How httle thou canst do, 

Uprising, in thy dwarfed degree, 
Against the might of wo! 

Where is thy power for those held dear ? 
They die—and they depart— 

And the meanest snake that crawls on earth, 
Can sting them to the heart ! 


EARLY LESSONS. 


MARIO NUZZI. 


rio Nuzzi (commonly called, Mario da Fiori), was one of the most cclebrated Flower Painters of Italy. 
He was born at Penna, in the kingdom of Naples, and died in 1673. 


Mario Nuzzi is a child ;— 

His mother’s dearest blessing : 
Bending down his graceful head 
Beneath her fond caressing : 
Praying often to be led, 

Out in sunny bowers, 

Till she saith, she “ne’er hath seen 
A child so fond of flowers ! ” 


Mario Nuzzi is a youth ;-— 

And his dark eyes, dreaming, 
Follow still the flowers and buds, 
In the sun-light beaming. 

All day long, thcir pictured groups 
He on canvas taketh,— 

And the plants of one brief Spring, 
Half immortal maketh. 


Mario Nuzzi is a man ;— 

With a heart of passion : 

Haughty is the maid he loves, 

And a slave to fashion ; 

Wandering to her palace gates, 

Languidly he goeth— 

Half against his reasoning will, 

(For vain his suit, he knoweth.) — 
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All his choicest pictured gems 
At her feet he flingeth,— 
Clinging to her, in his thought, 
As the tendril clingeth. 

Rare and timid are her smiles,— 
But they talk for hours,— 

And she bendeth down to watch, 
While he painteth flowers. 


Oh! her cheek was softer far 

Than the touch of roses ! 

Violets on a shadowed bank 

The hue her glance discloses ! 

Fair she looked in bride’s array, 

That proud Patrician’s daughter, 

And fair the wreath she wove and wore,— 
For Mario Nuzzi taught her ! 


But not for him her troubled heart 
With rapid pulse is beating,— 

She shrank from that untitled name, 
As one not worth repeating ; 

All Naples watched her Bridal pomp, 
The day her vows were spoken ; 

But Nuzzi’s mother, watched her son— 
And knew his heart was broken! 


Often to her aching breast 

She draweth him so kindly,— 
Oft, with eyes suffused in tears, 
She looketh towards him blindly ; 
Listening to the heavy sighs, 

He vainly seeks to smother,— 
And conscious that he sits by her, 
Lamenting for another ! 


Then, wistfully doth Mario smile, 
As though he craved her pardon ; 
And goeth forth, to copy flowers, 
In many a lovely garden. 
Ah! the flowers! they are not changed : 
But changed the eyes that saw them, 
When strong in hope, and joy, and youth, 
He first began to draw them. 
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Slackly, now, the work is done : 
Slow his faint hand moveth : 
Wherefore toil for wealth or fame ? 
There is none that loveth ! 

What tho’ all men shout his name 
Till their tongues grow weary,— 
If the one voice of the worid 
Keepeth silence dreary ? 


Mario Nuzzi groweth old ;— 

His mother hath departed 

To the land, where he would go, 
Where rest the heavy-hearted ; 

The voice that soothed, is silent now ; 
The eyes that watched are vanished ; 
He hiveth still—and toileth still, 

But hght from Life is banished. 


And now, in earth is Mario laid ! 

His tomb 1s very lonely ; 

Wife, nor child, nor friend are there, 

But FLrowers,—F.Lowers only ! 

There they wave, through countless springs, 
Freshest perfume giving, 

And bend their heads to kiss his grave, 
Who loved them so, when living ! 
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THE QUEEN'S CHAMBER AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


BY THE LADY HARRIETTE D’ORSAY. 


The divorce of Napoleon from Josephine, is one of the most touching circumstances in his eventful 
history. In the memoirs of the Duchesse d’Abrantes several anecdotes aro recorded of the struggle and 
suffering of this unhappy woman, whose devoted affection for the Emperor endured to the last. 


In that proud chamber, mournful sits, 
Unhappy Josephine ; 

To grief and splendour, siave alike, 
As woman, and as Queen ! 

As woman,—inly,—tears of blood 
Drop from her wounded heart ; 

As Queen,—she must not bow, or weep ; 
But play her Royal part ! 


Yes! she must smile,—by stern command,- 
Must unconcern’d appear ; 

Must talk, and jest, and strive to quench 
The ever-starting tear. 

The peasant may sit down and wecp 
Her blighted destiny ; 

But hearts were never held to form 
A part of Royalty. 


The secrets of Napoleon’s home 
No eye must penetrate ; 
The breaking of that woman’s heart 
Ts an affair of state. 
Till the moment for disclosure, 
She still must wear the mask,— 
Of pleasure, or indifference, 
As ’twere an easy task. 
11 


The toilet groans beneath the weight 
Of silver and of gold, 
While lights, like stars, refiect themselves 
In mirrors quaint and old : 
Handmaids are gaily flitting by, 
Like birds upgg the wing, 
Rich in the glowing loveliness 
Of their life’s happy spring. 


They know not of the weight of care 
Bowing that high head down, 

Or of the thorns of deadly growth 
That lurk beneath the crown. 

They fondly deem no sigh can pierce 
That richly-jewel’d breast— 

That ’neath the gorgeous canopy 
There can be no un-rest. 


From the mirror, with its dazzling lights, 
She turns her saddened gaze ; 
Unhke the face it now reflects 
To that of former days! 
In those dark tresses that he loved 
Are mingled streaks of grey, 
And svrrow, from her lustrous eyes, 
Has stol’n the hight away. 


There is no hope to lure him back 
By beauty’s magic charm, 

To strive against ambition’s might 
With passion’s stronger arm. 

The woman’s sceptre and the Queen’s 
Have fallen from her hand ; 

Like Hagar, she must wander forth 
Into a desert land. 


What boots it, that her life has been 
Devoted to the man ? 

The thronéd Monarcu wants an heir, 
And has no time to scan 

The flow’rs that drop beneath the scythe, 
The wounded and the slain, 

That he unburied and unwept 
On Life’s wide battle-plain. 
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What boots it, that she shar’d his fate 
Through many stormy years, 

That Heav’n, when frowning on his path, 
Was soften’d by her tears ? 

That curses turned to blessings still, 
While she moved by gis side ; 

To win rebellious hearts, for him, 
Had been her only pride ! 


But now, she must go forth alone, 
Stricken in heart and years, 

And, in her faded eyes, her love 
Can only speak by tears ; 

Impatiently that grief is check’d 
With reasons of the state, 

And ministers are call’d to prove 
The justice of her fate. 


Till sounds of revelry arise 
In Fontainebleau’s old walls ; 

And Austria’s daughter, as a bride, 
Paces the gorgeous halls. 

Courtiers are thronging round her steps, 
And hail her as their Queen ; 

While in the shades of Malmaison 
Weeps once lov’d Josephine. 


Onc other change! The Emperor stands 
Within those halls alone, 

His foes insult,—his friends forsake,— 
The kingly crown is gonc ! 

That mighty spirit droops and quails 
Before the power of Fate ; 

The iron enters in his soul, 
Hr, too, is desolate ! 
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VICTORIA, PRINCESS ROYAL. 


(VIGNETTE TITLE.) 


Tuov wert the morning Star of Hope, fair child ! 
Shining, all lonely, in thy Royal home: 

On thee a youthful Mother fondly smiled ; 

And glad the expectant Nation saw thee come. 


But now,—a constellation of bright lights, 

As nascent blessings to thy home are given : 
And, thick as silver stars on summer nights, 
With a clear glory, stud that peaceful heaven ! 


Now,—to one princely planet, eager turn 

The loyal eyes that welcomed THEE before ; 
And stars that with a lesser radiance burn, 
Count as companion-satellites ;—no more ! 


But, to the Parent’s heart, no after-days 

Of richer glory, can decrease the love, 

Felt, oh! thou gentle light, when first thy rays 
Shone with a tender radiance from above. 


Still, shall ¢his halo circle thee through Life ; 

Thou wert the First-Born, of the welcoming heart ; 
The dearest joy,—when hope and joy were rife ; 
Girt with sweet thoughts that never can depart. 


Tov wert the first, whose soft and feeble cries 
Smote on the Mother’s thrilled and listening ear : 
Taov wert the first, whose closed, unconscious eyes, 
Her kiss proclaimed unutterably dear ! 

14 





MUSIC ON THE WATERS. 


Music on the moonlit waters ! 
Oh ! how heavenly swect the sound, 
While the rippling waves in chorus 
Follow and pursue it round ! 
In the dark and still gondola, 
Floating gently o’er the stream, 
Sits a young and fair musician, 
Beautiful as boyhood’s dream. 
Not alone: her two companions 
Turn on her their watchful eyes ; 
One, as though she were an angel, 
Singing of her native skies : 
One, as though ’twere merely pleasant 
Such a creature to have heard, 
Listening, as he would have listened 
To the carol of a bird: 
Nothing recks he of her beauty, 
Nothing of the moonlight time, 
Carelessly his fingers beating 
To the measure of the rhyme. 
While the other, scarcely breathing, 
Listens with his lips apart ; 
Heavy fall the evening breezes 
On fis choked and trembling heart : 
Every note, with clear soft echo, 
Through his bosom seems to thrill, 
And his cheek is flushed and glowing 
In the moonbeam cool and still. 
Blushing too, the lady turneth 
Half aside her gentle head, 
Thinking of him, while she singeth, 
With a sort of loving dread ; 
Knowing that he bendcth on her 
Shadowy and attentive looks, 
Such as she hath seen him bending 
On the lore of student books, 
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But with that soft gase of passion 
Which she trembles when she meets ; 
And her heart, by some strange magic, 
With a like oppression beats ! 


Oh! ye hearts, that now so fondly 
‘To each other’s nature cling ; 

Thou that canst not calmly listen— 
Thou that canst not calmly sing— 
Who shall measure out your future ? 
It may be, the day shall come 

When that young musician, weeping, 
In the silence of her home, 

Shall recall with bitter anguish 
Tender look and broken vow, 
Wondering how he could forsake her 
Who is so enamoured now ! 

It may be her heart is fickle, 

And that he shall live to grieve 

Over days for ever vanished, 

When her truth he could believe. 
Or,—half-smiling at the folly 

Of the love-dream long ago,— 

Both may meet, as merest strangers, 
After years have conquered wo ! 
But, whatever chance awaits them, 
There shall be a magic power 

In sweet music on the waters 
Coming at the evening hour. 

Once again their youth shall greet them, 
As the sound goes floating by; 
Tears, to downcast eyelids springing, 
From the heart, a broken sigh : 
While the tide goes rippling past them, 
Fresh, as in those happy days, 
When he sat, and watched enamoured, 
Eyes that dared not meet his gaze ! 
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SOLDIERS SELLING CHURCH PLUNDER. 


‘The noblest ecclesiastical structures were plundered and defaced. Aided by the rabble, who always 
regard with a feeling of hostile superstition those prodigious edifices, whose magnificence amazes, and whose 
grandeur awes, them; and by the soldiery, whose hubits of indiscriminate ravage were exasperated by 
puritan animosity ; the coarse zealots, to whom the work of destruction was intrusted, set about their task 
in delighted carnest. Cromwoll, at Peterborough, in pursuance of ‘the thorough reformation,’ set the 
example of desecrating the cathedrals, At Canterbury, the soldiers and people overthrew the communion 
table, tore the velvet covering, violated the monuments of the dead, broke down ‘the rarest windows in 
Christendom,’ destroyed the organ, the ancient wood-work, and tho brazen eagle which supported the bible ; 
tore up, or took uway, the service-books and vestments, and strewed the pavement with fragments. Observ- 
ing, in the arras hangings of the choir, some figures of the Saviour, they drew their daggers, and, with many 
oaths and execrations, pierced them through and through. A statue of the same Divine Person, in a niche 
of the exterior, was expoxed to similar outrage. They discharged their muskets at if, ‘triumphing much’ 
when the shots took effect upon the head and face of the flyure. Still worse enormities are roporte | to have 
occurred, during the occupation of Lichfield by tho profligate followers of Sir John Gell. The carvings, 
the rich windows, the curious pavement, the costly tombs, the records belunging to the Close und city, were 
all destroyed or mutilated.” 


Turo’ the arched beauty of the sculptured porch, 
Into the calm and consecrated church,— 

See where they come,—with loud, unholy feet, 
The Soldier ruffians, and the Jewish cheat ! 

No more soft movement from the tranquil throng, 
Who erst to peace and worship passcd along ; 

No more sweet echoes, floating fur and dim 

From the full choir and organ-chaunted hymn ; 
Fierce wrangling oaths the startled air receives,— 
And, lo! God’s temple is a den of thieves ! 


Take down the sweet Madonna,—at whose shrine 

The Mother knelt, to pray for help divine, 

When her sick infant pale and moaning lay, 

Wasting its little life in pain away : 

While long she knelt and wept, as loth to rise, 

With “ Save him !” written in her suppliant eyes, 
17 


And saw the image of her simple faith, 
Stand, like a shield, betwixt his soul and Death. 
Remove the sculptured Jesus, worn and wan,— 
The God who suffered all the woes of man ! 
Pull down the Cross that reared so long on high 
Its hopeful emblem to the sinner’s eye, 
Making repentance not a thing in vain, 
And Paradise still possible, thro’ pain : 
Banish the Holy Four, whose figures grace, 
With decent fitness, God’s abiding place ; 
The Gospel Witnesses, of moments when 
That God walked visibly with mortal men ; 
The Writers of the Law which still ve read,— 
Defenders of the faith ye deem your creed ! 
Hold it a sin against that puzzled faith, 
To see the Martyr’s represented death,— 
Or watch the inspired pen of holy John 
Pause on the page, in Patmos’ deserts lone. 
Leave the blank altars bare ; the shrines forlorn ; 
The desecrated hangings stripped and torn ; 
Dash the pale saints from every niche around, 
And heap the ruins on the cumbered ground. 
Shatter the rich stained glass, whose varying hue 
Down the long aisles its rainbow-glories threw ; 
And tinging golden locks of children’s hair, 
With angel brightness, made them doubly fair. 
Wring out the window stanchions; let the hght 
Stream, from blank arckes, on those columns white, 
Where light, till now, was such a solemn thing, 
That the Voice hushed its tone to whispering, 
And the awed feet trod reverently slow, 
As though the path to Heaven, from Earth below, 
Along that chequered radiance trembling lay, 
And tracked with glory all the marble way. 


Hack! Sell! Destroy! A later time shall come, 

When in hushed Tcmples, and in sacred dome, 

The Soldier’s blasphemy no more shall sound, 

Nor rude defacement mock the echoes round ; 

No pictured saints,—no images,—lie prone, 

Amid the crashing wood and broken stone ; 

Nor from rent windows, open to the blast, 

The shrill wind whistle as it struggles past : 

But not, alas! with calmer days, return 

The better thoughts, for which -we vainly yearn : 
18 


Men shall dispute,—though not with brawling words ; 
Men shal] deface,—though not with staves and swords ; 
Cain’s spirit still by Abel’s altar stand, 

Tho’ peace, enforced, restrain the brother’s hand: 
Christians in name,—Iconoclasts at heart,— 

Still bid Christ’s emblems from his Church depart : 
And keep the temple where his saints should pray, 
Blank as the manger where the Saviour lay, 

Ere yct he seemed of morc than common birth, 

Or the High Glory shone revealed on carth ! 


Where have ye read that Heaven hath sect its face 
Against all beauty, and against all grace ? 

Go out and worship God upon the hills! 

Round you, shall curl the silver-flowing rills ;— 
Beneath your feet, the flower-enamelled mead, 

Shall woo, with touch and sight, the lingering tread ; 
Through the transparent arch of green-leaved trees, 
Softly shall float the honcy-laden brecze ; 

And solemn sunscts melt along the skies, 

With the strange glory of a thousand dyes. 


Some loveliness, the dullest hearts discern, 
And Beauty mects your cyes at every turn. 
What madness makes it seem a just control, 
To weave a winter for the shrinking soul ? 
Trace, for the God of loveliness and love, 

A path of snow, with Icafless trees above,— 
Aud drive, as by an ice-wind from the north, 
The fervent spirits, grieving exiles forth ; 
Who, missing all the beauty of their faith, 
Finding a blank church on a barren heath, 
Turn from the stripped and desecrated dome, 
Forsake their faith,—and fall away to Rome! 


Give back the dear remembrancers! Give back 

The stars that shone upon the sinner’s track ! 

The signal-lights that still, ’neath stormy skies, 

Kept the Port visible to ignorant cyes ; 

Nor fear so much the EMBLEM-LOVE, that gave 

Religion, what our earthly natures crave ; 

The love which bids some bust, or picture mild, 

Replace the absent friend,—the buried child,— 
19 


Gives to a senseless stone a borrowed power, 

And makes a relic of a faded flower ! 

Fear,—more than all ye sternly bid depart,— 

The idol each man bears in his own heart ; 

Fear, above all, that puritan-idol—Pripz, 

When Form, above the God, is deified ; 

And like the Pharisce, our boastful prayer, 
Thanks Heaven that we are not—“ as others are.” 


CHIN A 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ., M.P. 


Tue little Athens, from its sacred hill, 

Yet reigns o’er spacious tracts of human mind ; 
Britain, within her narrow bounds confined, 
Bends East and West to her sagacious will: 
While, recordless alike for good or ill, 

China extends her name o’er so much rind 

Of the round earth, and dwarfs so much mankind 
To mean desires, low thoughts, and puny skill, 
A mass enormous of monotonous life ! 
Teaching bow weak 1s mere material power, 

To roll the world towards its heavenly goal ; 
Teaching how vain is each exhausted hour, 
Which does not mingle in the mental strife, 
Which does not raise or purify the soul ! 


vithstanding the vast area enclosed by its walls, Peking does not probably contain a population 
iat of London ; it certainly does not exceed two millions. Two principal streets, a hundred feet 
and four miles in length, connect the northern and southern gates, and two corresponding ones 
m east to west.”"——FisHeR's “China Illustrated,” 
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ELIZABETH JANE, 


DAUGHTER OF SIR WILLIAM AND LADY MARIA SOMERVILLE 


BY LADY DUFFERIN. 


Sweet Elf! with fingers soft and round, 
Wild wandering o’er the shifting keys,— 
With gay cyes glistening at the sound, 

As conscious of thy power to please : 

The gracious forms that Love will take, 
How well this “ graven image” shows: 
The fond idolatry—can make 

Kven discord swect,—for thy sweet sake,— 
And yet no miracle disclose ! 


Thy smiles, and playful gestures, tell 

Glad tales of a most happy lot ; 

And pleasant Home; wherein there dwell 
Good Angels,—tho’ thou secst them not ! 

That Patience, Zeal, and watchful Love 

Are ever near thec,—night and day,— 

A thousand nameless trifles prove :— 

The grace with which those small hands move,- 
Those eyes, at once so good and gay ! 


God grant, dear child! thy smile may long 
Adorn and bless that happy home ; 
And to those lips—so formed for song— 
May nought but mirth and music come. 
No wonder that the painter took 
Thy fair, round face, thus turned, this way— 
(Unconscious of the music book !) 
Such harmony is in thy look, 
We would not hear,—but see thee play ! 

21 


And when, perhaps, in after-days, 

Grown learnéd in thy lovely art, 

Thy graceful skill shall challenge praise 
More smooth in word,—less warm in heart ; 
Still value most, the fond applause 

That greets thy infant efforts now,— 

For now, thy skill is not the cause 

That tears of fond affection draws ! 

Thy music charms us not,—but thou ! 
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DINNER PARTY AT A MANDARIN’S HOUSE, 


TOASTS. 


WueEn an admiral takes a great enemy’s fleet, 

And our flag is triumphant—which might have been beat : 
When a general, fighting in countries afar, 

Sends home an account of victorious war: 

When a friend, from whose kindness it grieves us to sever, 
Departs fur long years—or it may be, for ever : 

When a Railway Enclianter succeeds in cach scheme, 

As though ’twere the course of a fortunate dream, 

And nothing his plans or his courage can damp, 

But he seems to be rubbing Aladdin’s old lamp: 

When a Member contents his constituents well, 

And proves that returning him was not “a sell:” 

When a Premicr, whose party has lately come in, 

Is as dear to our hearts as the hopes we would win: 
When a bachelor marrics :—a baby is born : 

Or Cobden succeeds in the league about corn: 

We have still but one possible way of revealing 

The extent, and the depth, and the strength of our feeling: 
Whether poor as a church-mouse,—or rolling in wealth,— 
We give a great dinner, and drink to his health ! 

And therefore, from habit, (although I don’t know 

Why these quaint Chinese people have bid their cups flow) 
I say, “hip, hip, hip,” and “hurrah ” without end, 

And I drink to the health of the Mandarin’s friend ! 


“ These entertainments are encumbered with ceremony ; tho master of the feast drinks to his company, 
and they to him; he even eats to them, and his every movement is noticed and respected. Refusal of an 
invitation is unpardonable, unless in case of sickness, or the demands of public duty, and under such 
circumstances the absentee’s portion is sent to his house with a pomp that is utterly ludicrous.” —-FIsHER’s 
“China Illustrated.” 
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“FALSE AS FAIR.” 


Ou! False as Fair—’tis rHov ! 
Well, to thy cheek, the blush may spring, 
Thou wanton, slight, and fickle thing,— 
Aud mantle on thy brow ! 


Little thou drcam’st whose glance 
Rests on thy form, Jesides his gaze 
Who looks to wonder and to praise— 

(Thy conquest, made by chance! ) 


I watch thee! J,—betrayed 
By those same shy dissembling smiles, 
Those downcast eyes, and woman’s wiles— 
Thou false and perjured maid ! 


I watch thee! thou shalt rue, 
All thy hfe long, this moment’s harm, 
When, drunk with consciousness of charm, 
Thy beauty met his view ! 


Thou standest there,—beloved ! 
His young blood quickens at his heart, 
His eyes dilate—his glad lips part— 
So much the sight hath moved. 


Dost triumph in thy power ? 
Know, while thou mad’st Ais heart incline, 
The love I bore thee, passed from mine ; 
Even in the self-same hour ! 


Thou stand’st condemned and lost ! 
Condemned beyond forgiveness,—go | 
And take with thee the blight of wo 

This hour’s abasement cost. 
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Thou reck’st not of the change : 
But suddenly thy life shall seem 
Like the dark shifting of a dream, 

Mournful, and cold, and strange | 


Thou shalt see me again ! 

But never more the glad surprise 

That warmed my chcek, and lit my eyes, 
Like sunshine after rain ; 


When we two met,—and smiled,— 
After our partings of a day, 
As though we had been )ears away,— 
Years, in some desert wild ! 


My face shall grow so cold,— 
Thou shalt not glean one thought of thee, 
Where once full harvest used to be, 

In the bright days of old ! 


And all thy soul shall feel 
Chilled to such strangeness, thou It not dare, 
With mournful, fond, imploring air, 

Plead with this heart of steel. 


Ask those who have loved less, 
For pardons! Oh, thou Serpent-twine, 
Thy heart,—thy soul,—thy eyes were mine ; 
And every light caress,— 


Each idle lure of coquetry, 
Each smile, each look, that thou hast sent, 
“ By way of Beauty’s blandishment,” 
Was treasure stol’n from me! 


I know that thou wilt come, 
And reason of thy past offence 
With a beguiling eloquence, 

So to avert thy doom: 


But I will say, “ Derarr!” 
The mill-wheel stops, when fails the stream, 
The sleeper wakes, when fades his dream, 
And barren is my heart, 
25 


Of all the gushing love ; 
The sweet illusion, nursed for years, 
That should wake up beneath thy tears, 
And help thy voice to move. 


Value thy conquest well ! 
Cherish him! prize him ! he was bought 
By joss of every happy thought 

That in thy heart could dwell. 


His price—was my esteem ! 
My love; who loved thee well and long, 
Thought thee incapable of wrong,— 
And lost thee, like a dream ! 


Watch him! lest even he, 
Beholding thy conscious eye 
Remorseful thought of days gone by, 

Abandon thec,—lke me! 


Like me,—who go again 

To mingle with the herd of men, 

And dic,—thou 7]t not know where, or when,- 
For thou and I are twain ! 
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DUENA, FAREWELL! 


BY OTTO VON WENCKSTERN. 


Yes, go! but believe, though thy bars be of steel— 
Though wakeful thine ear in the silence of nicht— 
Lynx-cyed though thou provest, in wo and in weal— 
There ’s a cloud hovers o’er thee, shall darkeu thy sight. 
A potion shall lull thee, and banish our fear : 
Thou shalt dream of the crag and the muletcer’s bell, 
And at morn thou shalt wake with a shrick and a tear, 
For thy charge hath escaped thee,—Ducfia, farewell ! 


Go! teach the young falcon to feed lke the hen— 
Bid the sunflower turn its bright face to the shade. 
Try this, if thou darest ; but not even then 
Canst thou banish young love from the heart of a maid. 
Yea! though thou couldst govern the storms on the main, 
And float o’er its waves in the Nautilus’ shell, 
Or command the Simoom to be fragrant with rain— 
Such tasks were more casy,—Duchia, farewell ! 


Thy bars, though of metal, will yield to the file ; 

There arc ladders and ropes, since the windows are high ; 
And though we are guarded, we know all the while 

How to speak with a glance,—with a glance to reply ! 
The roses he sent, thou hast taken, because, 

In their fragrance, forsooth! there was lurking a spell. 
Alas for thy wisdom ! alas for thy laws— 

So severe and so foolish,—Duefia, farewell ! 
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CHURCH OF SAINT JAMES, LIEGE. 


THE NUN. 


Cover that beautiful face 
With the long veil! 
Why are her eyclids thus swoln ? 
Why is she pale? 
Cut all those tresses away, 
Plaited and curled : 
These things should vanish, and go, 
With the vain world ! 
Lead her before the calm Priest,— 
Lo! it is done,— 
Spouse of the Bridegroom unseen, 
Thou art a Nun ! 
Bid them farewell who stand round ! 
Clasp to thy heart 
Those who came hither as friends,— 
And as strangers depart. 
There is thy Mother: she weeps: 
Lean on her breast ! 
There thy young Sister, whose lps 
Thou sadly hast prest : 
Never again, but in dreams, 
Thus shalt thou hear 
Voices familiar and loved 
Sound in thine ear. 
Morning shall come, but no tone 
Bid thee “ good morrow :” 
Evening shall fall: no “ good night’ 
Shall comfort thy sorrow : 
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Day after day shall roll on, 
Bringing no meetings : 
Thou hast abjured all thy ties,— 
All the home-greetings. 
Cold is the Cloister, and sad ; 
Deep is its gloom : 
Wiit thou remember a name, 
And call the place Home? 
Where is the Brother’s proud smile ? 
The Sister, so fair ? 
Where is the Mother whose love 
Watched over thee, there ? 
These made the Home of thy youth: 
There, thou couldst pray : 
Why didst thou leave it, to weep ? 
God be thy stay ! 
If thou hadst taken thy share 
In the world’s strife,— 
If thou hadst been, as decreed, 
Mother and Wife,— 
Think’st thou His mercy and truth 
Or pity, had failed ? 
But thou hast spoken the vow,— 
Darkly art veiled ! 
Go to thy rest,—to thy dreams,— 
Sadly beguiled ! 
Father of Heaven, alas! 
Comfort thy child. 
Comfort her, through the first night, 
In her lone cell: 
Comfort her, through the long years 
She lonely must dwell : 
Comfort her, when those same years 
Prove her mistake, 
Showing such sacrifice vain 
Made for tHy sake: 
And when the visions of yore 
Haunt her poor heart, 
Let some calm angel of Thine 
Bid them depart : 
Spreading his wings o’er her sleep, 
Like a soft screen, 
So that the faces of Home 
No more are seen ! 
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THE MASQUERADE. 


BY THE LADY HARRIETTE D’ORSAY. 


Apart from the tumultuous crowd 
Two lovely sisters smiling stand ; 
Forwards their heads are gently bow’d, 
Their satin masks are in their hand. 


The voungest, mcrriest, of the twain, 
Enchanted with her girlish play, 
Is asking, o’er and o’er again, 

‘“‘ Sweet Sister, does he come this way ? 


‘Not that I care about the man ; 
I never saw him in my life, 
But once, when he pick’d up my fan, 
And asked me if I’d be his wife. 


‘‘Of course ’twas but a jest, you know ; 
To make a conquest at first sight, 
I am not fair enough,—although 
They say my eyes are large and bright: 


“ And that my figure’s slight and tall, 
My hair just like the raven’s wing ; 
My feet and hands I know are small,— 
And I can dance, and play, and sing. 


«But just conceive the monster saying, 
Slight waists were often a fake tn ; 
That ancient dames were fond of playing 
Such tricks—when blest by being thin. 
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“ Thet he mistrusted prétty feet, 
And emall white hands;—in such e plight, 


I really thought it was but meet 
To raise my mask,—and then take flight. 


“ Perhaps he’s lost us in the throng, 
I cannot tell ;—I do not care ;— 
Just look behind,—it is not wrong 
To see if still the fool 1s there | ”’ 


It was so fair a sight to see 

That lovely face, in all the pnde 
Of conquest, and of girlish glee,— 
Her graver sister could not chide. 


And even when, 1n after-years, 

The flatter’d Beauty proud looks down ; 
And smiles to see what hopes, what fears, 
Are wakened by her smile, or frown: 


Fondly will mem’ry yet turn back 

To the first love-vow that she heard, 
And wandermg o’er time’s faded track, 
Recall each sigh, each look, each word. 


Hollow shall sound each flattering phrase 
That seem’d so true, so heart-felt then ; 
The joy of love’s first-breathéd vow 
What power can make us feel again ? 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. MADELEINE. 
THE VISION. 


] Wan a vision in the stranger-land : 

Methought I sat amid a worldly band, 

Echoing light laughter on some worn-out theme, 

When tHy dear presence rose upon my dream. 

Its clear and shadowy eyes most solemnly, 

Like a rebuking angel, gazcd on me ; 

And in a tone, of love and pity born,— 

Too sweet for anger,—too serene for scorn,— 

Low as the whispering of the brecze at mght, 

Jt said,—- Ah, wherefore thus, in mock delight, 

And sinful trifling, wear the hours away : 

Gay is thy seeming: is thy heart as gay ?” 

Then I,—with struggling pride,—“ If yea, or no, 

What part hast riov in all my joy and wo ?” 

And the reply, a tone of sadness wore, 

More human,—not less holv,—than before. 

“JT am no morc of earth: I am gone hence :” 

(The sweet voice said, with gentlest cloquence :) 

“ And they who can die young,—as J have died,— 

Are Guardian Angels; and have power to guide 

One upon earth: a choice of whom they will: 

And I chose turer, to guide and guard from ill. 

Thy laugh sounds painful in thine angel’s ear, 

Its source is bitter! Die thou also, Dear: 

Die,—ere the evil conquer good within : 

Die,—ere thy heart’s rebellion lead to sin : 

Dic,—cre the heavenly hope that lingers yet 

Around thy path, be quenched in vain regret. 

Thou art so passionate with sense of wrong,— 

Thou art so weak—and evil thoughts so strong,— 

That while I watch thee still, from hour to hour, 

Striving to aid thee, with angelic power, 

Through the wild dreams that break thy restless night,- 

Through the long days,—to thee, of cheerless ight,— 

Through the vain struggle, idly to rejoice,— 

Through the false comfort of some tempting voice,— 
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Ever I fear to lose thee. Die! and be 

Safe from Life’s tossing storms, eternally. 

Die! and be one of us: heaven’s shining band ! 
Lead thou some child thou lovest by the hand, 
Watch o’er the workings of a human heart, 
And choose, like me, a Guardian Angel’s part.” 


It ceased ; and I replied—‘‘ What thou hast won, 
How can J reach? my sand is not yet run, 

And the Self-slayer is accurst of Heaven.”’ 

Then, by the Spirit-voice, was answer given : 

‘Tt needeth not to slay ; if, in thy will, 

There dwells no secret wish to linger still,— 

No doubting fears, that hold thee back from peace,— 
No shrinking from the hand that would release,— 
God, who beholds the heart, will set thee free, 

By the deep smiting of some malady : 

Only thou must indeed believe ’twere best 

To leave thine own world, for a world of rest ; 
Believe ’twere BEST TO DIE!’’ The sound was O’er; 
And I sat musing, and rephed no more. 

But high above my head, sweet voices seemed 

To sing in gentle chorus while I dreamed : 

And when, at length, the gradual morning broke, 
And from my visioned trance, 1 starting woke,— 

T heard that angel-song,—“ ’T were best to die! ” 
Fade, in soft music, through the Eastern sky ! 


Then said I in my heart,—Oh ! blest art thou, 
Friend of the far-off land, that even now 

The dim imaginings that bring thee back, 

Show thee thus lovely on Life’s weary track: 
Removed—not lost—like stars, which day-beams hide, 
Which rise in darkness still, to cheer and guide ; 
And where bewildered footsteps blindly stray, 

Shine out from heaven, to point a better way ! 

And when mine eyes beheld thy face again, 
Familiar, through long years of joy and pain ; 

So like the angel-presence of my dream 

Did face, and form, and voice, and features seem, 
That though I saw thee,—-visibly standing there,— 
My heart shrank back from welcome,—into Prayer ! 
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TO THE EDITOR, 


ON HER ASKING THE WRITER FOR SOME VERSES ON 


HW OP E. 


BY A. HAYWARD, ESQ. 


Ou! Hope is now a bygone dream, 
Life daily wears a darker hue ; 

I dare not write on such a theme, 
Kyen to win a smile from you. 


The lady with the wreath of flowers, 

And those two children in her train— 
Gay, thoughtless—only tell of hours 

l’ve waited, watched, and woo’d in vain. 


] found her much hke all your sex, 

By turns coqucttish, kind, and coy,— 
Now using all her charms to vex, 

Then, wildering every scnse with joy. 


Her fairest promiscs a cheat,— 

Her strongest preference a whim— 
Place but tlic favourite at her fect, 

The garland blooms no more for him. 


And turning to your print, to find 
Something that may complcte the tale, 
And round the moral,—to my mind, 
The aptest emblem is the sail. 
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It brings no loved one back to bless, 
While vowing ne’er again to part— 
No fond familar lines to press 
With tears of transport to the heart. 


The ship it wafts across the bay 

Is outward bound,—and speeds to sever 
Friends, who, already far away, 

Willi soon fade out of sight for ever ! 





THE LETTER. 


* Miss me when I’m gone, 
When my life shall be 
Blank, and waste, and lone 
As a shipless sca ; 

Whose untravelled waves 
Daylight shincth o’cr, 
Vainly, as it laves 

A cold unpeopled shore !” 


* Miss me, when the crowd 
Makes me fecl more lone ; 
With its murmur loud 
Wanting one sweet tone ; 
When no smile shall wreathe 
Lips that pass me by, 

And my heart shall breathe 
An unregarded sigh.” 


“ 
“ 


Miss me, when my head 

O’er the page shall bend, 

Which of yore was read 

With an absent friend : 

Let my image steal 

Near thee once again— 

Lone and sad I feel, 

Miss me, now and then !” 
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“ When the airs I loved 
Other voices sing, 
Let thy heart be moved 
As in Love’s first spring ; 
‘When in music’s chords 
Some deep spell shall seem, 
Miss me, while the words 
Haunt thee like a dream! ” 


“«< And when slow the sun 
Fades along the west ; 
Till, the dayhght done, 
All things sink to rest : 
When the flowers lie curled 
In the lap of Night, 
Miss me, from thy world,— 
As we miss the hght !” 
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A THOUGHT IN SICKNESS. 


(WRITTEN AT EMS.) 


I. 

Live for Tuyseir! let each successive morn 

Rouse thec to plans of sclf-indulgent ease ; 

And every hour, some new caprice be born, 

Till all be thrown aside that does not please : 

So shalt thou learn how shallow is the fount, 
Whose glittering waves all wholesome thirst destroy, 
And heart-sick, even in youth, begin to count 
Springs without hope—and summers blank of joy! 


II. 

Live for thy Fellow-Men! Let all thy soul 

Be given to serve and aid,—to cheer and love ; 
Make sacrifice of self, and still control 

All meaner motives which the heart might move: 
The sting of disappointment shall be thine ; 

The meed of base ingratitude be won ; 

Rare veins of gold illume the laboured mine, 
And toil and sadness cloud thy setting sun ! 


III. 
Live for thy Gop! Thine anchor shall be cast 
Where no false quicksand shifts its hold away ; 
Through the clear future, from the sunrise past, 
Glows the calm light along the even way. 

The loss of human hopes shall vex no more 

Than the quick withering of earth’s common flowers, 
For well thou know’st, when pain and death are o’er, 
Eternal Spring shall glad the heavenly bowers ! 
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THE SONS OF THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, 


Ox! fair ye are, young playmates; and welcome to my sight, 

With vour glad eyes full of sunshine, and innocent delight ; 

Not for your noble lineage,—though in those lovely sons, 

The best blood of all Scotland, its course unsullied runs ; 

But for that ye are CHILDREN; and in Life’s dawning hour, 

Beauty, and love, and happiness, secm perfect in their power. 

Oh give me children’s voices! the swect, the clear, the kind ; 

Their bursts of merry laughter that float upon the wind ; 

Give me the tranquil glory that shines from children’s eyes ; 

Their eager restless questions,—their playful keen replies ; 

The freedom of their charity,—the fervour of their prayers ; 

(Which I hear, like one who may be guest “of angels, unawares.’’) 
Their sympathy with sorrow; their ignorance of sin ; 

And their wiles to be “ first favourite,”’—the utmost love to win ! 
How often from the elder world, whose path is set with thorns, 

Its cares—its struggles—and its woes; its heart-burnings and scorns ; 
My soul hath taken refuge, within the way-side bowers, 

Where peace and welcome woo’d me still, from children, and from flowers. 


Oh, fair befall ye, little ones! Be happy, being men ! 

A blessing follow all your steps, o’er mountain, rock, and glen ; 

A blessing rest on all your paths, along the lone hill’s side ; 

The trees that have o’ershadowed ye ; the blue lake’s placid tide ; 

A blessing on the heathery tracks, which saw your frolic play ; 

And the moss ye climbed to gather, by the torrent’s foaming spray ; 
A blessing on your waking, in the glorious morning light ; 

And a blessing on your sleeping, in the calm soft hush of night ! 


And when, oh! lovely children, your northern home ye see, 
Look round on all the distant hills, and greet them thus from me: 
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Say, far away in England, a little grave is green, 

Of one who roamed those Highland tracts, with spirit fresh and keen ; 
And when within that English grave we laid our early dead, 

We sent for flowers from Scotland, to bloom above his head. 

He perished young. Oh! noble boys, may re all live to prove 
Strong men,—good hearts,—and blessings, to the country of your love ; 
May yc preserve, through all Life’s years of mingled joy and pain, 

A child-like faith in holy things, and prayers not taught in vain ; 

A child-like reverence and trust, with manhood’s fearless heart, 

Nor from that strength of earlier years, in later times depart ; 

But keep the name, renowned so long, in song and ancient story, 

The name of Scort, the proudest still, in Scotia’s themes of glory! 
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LOVE. 


“T rear thee not—I fear thee not, 
Though young and fair thou art: 
My shadow stands as centinel 
By my beloved one’s heart : 
That guarded palace mocks thy siege, 
Its gate thou canst not win: 
Roam sighing round the marble walls, 
Nor hope to enter in! 


“T know that thou art beautiful, 
But 1 am well content : 
No beauty now hath charms for him— 
He swore it, when he went. 
Let welcome in its softest tones 
Thy secret passion tell ; 
Thy welcome never shall efface 
The sound of my farewell ! 


“ Be with him still,—and I away,— 
Each vain advantage take : 
Thy love and beauty all shall be 
Unheeded for my sake: 
Thy feet are set on haunted ground,— 
A spirit in the air 
For ever hovers by his side: 
Where he is—ZI/ am therc! 


“Then deck thy brow with gems, to meet 
An absent dreaming eye: 
Be thine the answer from his lip, 
And mine his heart’s deep sigh : 
The face I love I may not see,— 
My \ot hath least of pain,— 
For mocked with Heaven tov shalt be— 
So near him—but in vain ! ” 
42 
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So spake a Lady, sitting lone 

Upon the Sea’s wild shore— 

Whose gloomy waste of crested waves 
Her dark eye travelled o’er : 

She spake it with a steadfast trust, 
(Oh, trust, that vain must prove! ) 
She spake it with a curling lip,— 

In proud triumphant love ! 


Wo’s me! At that same sunsct-hour, 
On the far-distant land, 

Her lover sate, and heard the lute, 
Touched by a gentle hand. 

There, listenmg with a loving guze, 
His vows of yore forgot, 

His heart withdrew itself from hers,— 
But the Lady knew it not! 


CASTLE OF PAU, BIRTH-PLACE OF HENRI QUATRE, 


Lovery and lofty stands the cagle-height 

Where thou, ol! King, wert cradled on the breast 
Of a brave Mother,—who with eyes of hight 

Aud songs triumphant lulled thee first to rest.* 
No doubt her loving dreams were proud and high, 
As, from those terraces, her steadfast gaze 
Pursued the glories of the sunset sky, 

And shadowed forth thy life of glorious days ! 

A prophecy of love, in part fulfilled,— 

For starry-bright thy name in History’s page ; 
Tho’ stormy years by jealous Fate were willed, 
And cre thy sunset hour, of calm old age, 

The assassin’s dagger smote thy soldier-heart, 
And bid thee, with a sudden pang, depart. 


* It is narrated of Jeanne d’Albrecht, mother of Henri IV., that she made proof of courage, at her father- 
in-law’s request, by singing when her child wus born. 
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LADY OF THE COURT OF LOUIS XV. 


THE MESSAGE. 


BY MISS REYNETT. 


WueEn thou, dear Bird, art privileged to stand 
On the white fingers of thatefairy hand, 

Forget not then, thy Master’s fond behest, 
Who pines far off, and knows nor joy nor rest. 
Say that I trust her, who was borne away 

By nearer friends, to shine in conquest’s ray ; 
Say, though the tinsel chain of Fashion bind 
Her outward form, 1 know her heart and mind ; 
Say that I love her, tho’ we meet no more ; 

Say that I prize her, tho’ hope’s dream is v’er ; 
Say that 1 think of her—where’er I go ; 

Say that I sigh for her, in joy or wo; 

Say when I stand amidst the gayest throng ; 
Say when I listen to the sweetest song ; 

Say when I feel soft music’s magic tone, 

I hear her, see her, think of her, alone ; 

Say, (tho’ I dare not breathe my thoughts aloud, 
A solitary soul—amidst the crowd ;) 

That her loved form, which fills at once my heart, 
Holds ine, for ever, from that crowd apart : 

My guardian Angel breaks all carthly spells, 
And purifies the temple—where she dwells ! 
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MAUSOLEUM AT BRUSA., 


There is something in every form of Turkish sepulture, strikingly adapted to the end proposed, aud 
displaying a strong contrast with our own. Death, without being divested of its solemnity, is disarmed of 
evefything that could disgust and repel, The dark and pensive cypress-groves, with their evergreen 
foliage and aromatic resinous exudation—the friend seen watering the flowers, or feeding the singing birds, 
which are supposed to gratify the dear object that lics below—exhibit spectacles far more interesting and 
affecting than the foul and mouldering heaps, and disgusting dilapidations, of our dismal churchyards ; 
while the Imperial Turbés, or Tombs, where everything is simply neat and soberly decorated, are very 
diffurent indeed from the dark and noisome cells of our regal monuments. 


Be calm! for this is Dear. Grief’s wailing sound 
Startles and mocks the silence gathered round, 
Offends the God, who only, hears your call, 
And, like a storm-wind, shakes the funeral pall. 
Tt was a time to weep, when he wept too— 
Whose pulseless heart is cased from human wo ; 
When, from the heavy eyes, surcharged with tears, 
Rolled the deep watcrfloods of bitter years. 
It was a time to sigh, when he too sighed, 
When life was struggle, and all peace denied ; 
When pain and weariness were doubly sore,— 
Which pain and weariness are felt no more. 
It was a time to grieve, when he felt grief ; 
Ere God in mercy sent his sou! relicf, 
Closed the fair orbs, which so much light revealed, 

* And with an angel’s smile the calm lips sealed. 
Oh, hush! for this is Deata. That which ye mourn 
Lies not in sculptured tomb or funeral urn: 
Those dungeons hold him not: there are but flung 
The chains that bound him, while his life was young : 
The captive’s fetters,—worn with years of rust,— 
Which in that prison shall resolve to dust. 
But, for his Soul,—to Heaven its course is bent— 
Its term is ended of imprisonment, 
And ye who so lament him, call in vain 
Your Brother and Companion back to pain. 
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He is no more amongst you! When he died, 

He then became a creature glorified, 

Companion of the angels! There they stand, 
The radiant people of the “ Better Land,” 
Unseen—with folded wings and atar-bright eyes-— 
Watching your weeping with a meek surprise ; 
Knowing no law of being, but this one— 

‘On earth, as high in heaven, Gop’s WILL BE DONE.” 
The dead is theirs—not yours :—be calm, and still ; 
Lift not your hearts against that mighty will ; 
Kneel not as rebels, and as slaves, who give 
Enforced tormented service while they live ; 

But raise your eyes; far off in heaven he dwells, 
Whom ye dismissed, with such disturbed farewells ; 
And here, is but his grave! an empty place, 
Which holds no more of him, than ye shall trace 
In a memorial stone, raiscd up to show 

Where two friends met and parted long ago— 
Such as that pillar, which records the day 

When child and parent took their separate way, 
And where a Mother’s tears sad outlet found, 

A daughter made it consecrated ground.* 


Oh! Earth is starred with graves! whereon, at night, 
The stars of heaven look down, in changeless light ; 
From the first, grey, with centuries’ decay,— 

To mould new-turned, for one just passed away. 

Yet still the weak fond yearning of the heart, 

Would fix to earth, what hath in earth no part ; 
Calls the sad empty tomb, and cold blank stone, 

By the dear names of what was once its own,— 

Nor sees how God’s twin heralds, Death and Life, 
Pass solemn on, remote from grief and strife, 
Through the great space that girds the earth and sky, 
Commanding some to live—and some to die. 

And they who live, recerve a human birth ; 

The Dead,—being angels,—vanish from the earth | 


Anne, Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery, in the year 1056 erected a pillar by the road- 
setween Penrith and Appleby, “for a memorial of her last parting in this place, with her good and plous 
er, Margaret, Countess Dowager of Cumberland ;” together with an annuity to be distributed to the 
of the parish of Brougham, on the anniversary of their parting, for ever. 
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THE CHELSEA PENSIONER. 


THE OLD SOLDIER'S STORY. 


TRANSLATED FROM FREIDRICH RUCKERT, BY OTTO VON WENCKSTERN. 


Tue old strects of Bernburgh ring again, 

With clanking steps, and a warlike strain, 

And the march of Dessau rings through the air ; 
Duke Leupold and his men are there. 


For his daughter dear hath written to him ;— 
“ At my side, my Lord, sits Death so grim, 

My heart and my best hopes heavenward tend, 

May the Lord God give me a peaceful end! 


« But before I die,—and heaven obtain,— 
Thee, father, I would see again ; 
With thy regiment, in grand parade, 
Under thy conquering banner’s shade.” 


And the Duke Leupold,—the hero old,— 

Though he seems to stand unmoved and cold, 
From the farthermost end of this grieving earth, 
Would have marched for her who owed him birth. 


«The ’larum, drummer, I bid thee beat !” 
His eyes the well-known Bernburgh greet ;— 
And the streets of the old town ring again, 
With clanking steps, and a martial strain. 


The colours that braved the battle’s frown, 

In front of the Burgh are lowered down ; 

From a window is waved a kerchief small,— 

His daughter knows he hath come at her call ! 
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The Fathor stands like a atetiic there, 
‘With a Soldier's proud, determined ait; — 
He only lifts his sword on high, 

With the greeting of martial courtesy. 


And grim his look ;x 17d call it a frown 

But for the tears that trickle down 

From his anxious eyes to his beard so gray,— 
(For he careth not the drops to stay.) 


And when his men have all marched past, 

On a corner-stone he sinks at last ; 

His face, and his tears, with his hands hides he, 
And loudly he weeps,—and bitterly ; 


Then folding those hands,—(unused to pray ! ) 
The Scoffer doth these words essay : 

“Oh! Lord of Heaven, whose dreadful pover 
Can save or slay in this troubled hour,— 


“‘T am not one of the canting set, 
Day after day in thy temples met ; 
Seldom, or never, I yet have bowed 
At thy altars high, with the herding crowd : 


“‘ But for once,—=since life 1s thine to give,— 
Oh! hear my prayer! Let my daughter live !”’ 
But when from this prayer the Duke did mse, 
Jehovah had ta’en her to Paradise ! 
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CHILDREN OF 


THE LADY ELIZABETH AND CHARLES SCRASE DICKINS, ESQ. 


THE LITTLE BARK. 
BY MISS REYNETT. 


Gay is my little Bark, 
Courting the breeze, 
With all its sunny sails 
Dancing o’er seas, 
Smooth as the summer stream, 
Tranquil and clear ; 
Sail on, my little Bark, 
There ’s nought to fear.” 
Whence is that flattering voice f 
Mark how you steer ! 
Look to the helm there ; 
Danger is near. 
Watch! youthful mariner, 
And vigil keep ; 
Shallows and breakers 
Are in the deep. 
Trust not the ocean, 
Calm tho’ it be; 
Storms may o’ertake thee, 
Far! far! at sea. 
Tike in a reef there — 
Crowd not the sail,— 
Trim well the vessel, 
She ’ll weather the gale. 
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“Rich is the ‘fesight | en oneal, * 
Three pearls, of price untald; © 
Spotless and fair,—-_ 
Lovz,—TrutH,—and Innocrnos ! 
Where is the gold, 
Could purchase the treasure 
That lies in the hold? 
Sail on, thou little Bark, 
Watchful, tho’ gay ; 
Good Angels guide thee 
In peace o’er thy way. 
What tho’ the winds and waves 
Make thee their sport ? 
Hold thy course steadily, 
Heaven is the port ! 
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LADY CLEMENTINA VILLIERS, 


DAUGHTER OF THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 


AN artist’s heart 1s full of dreams: 
No wonder, when he saw ¢hy face, 
So full of beauty and of charm,— 

The loveliest of a lovely race. 


With a bewildered soul he marked 

Those clear blue eyes,—and features mild,- 
And doubted whether he beheld 

A nymph,—a woman,—or a child. 


Well hath his skill immortalized 

A With equal poetry and truth) 
What at this moment still thou art, 
In all the loveliness of youth : 


But what, in after times, this gem 
Of portraiture, shall well declare ; 
Lest men incredulously doubt 

That what was real, could be so fair ; 


And turn, with discontented hearts, 
From all the beauty Earth can give, 
To sigh for magic spells that bid 
Such Ondines of the waters live ! 


Thine are the looks for those who love ! 

Thine are the eyes, whose softened hght 
Pass shining through the world, to make 
The home wherein thou dwellest, bright. 


Thine is all pure and girlish grace, 
Thine the dear smile, whose gentle power, 
Though beautiful in Pleasure’s day, 
Grows brighter in affliction’s hour. 
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And since thy home,—thy prosperous home,— 
Where nothing marred life’s parfect lat,—— 
‘Which roiling years for ever ict, 

As one which Sorrow had forgot; 


Hath known, at length, the woes of earth, 
And darkened with the common doom,-—— 
Begun its share of sighs and tears, 

Its portion of allotted gloom : 


Still may thy gentle love find strength, 
To bid a Father’s grieving cease ; 

Thy halcyon smile still rise to lull 
Life’s stormy waters into peace ! 


Ree ee 
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CATHEDRAL CHURCH AT BOURGES. 


THE FOUR BELLS, 


BY THE REV. EDWARD COLERIDGE. 


“ And when any is passing out of this life, a Bell shall be tolled; and the Minister shall not then slack t 
do his last duty. And after the party’s death (if it so fall ont), shall be rung no more than one short peal 
and one other before the funeral, and one other after the burial.”—67th Canon. 


Hark, hark! what means that knell, 
Knolled by the Minster-bell ? 
A soul is taking flight 
From forth its fleshly coil, 
This world of care and toil, 
To darkness, or to light. 


Up, up, thou holy man |! 

Slack not,—life’s narrowing span 
Is drawing to a close. 

Pray thou, that bed beside, 

For him, whom Jesus died 
To save from endless woes ! 


Tis past ! there comes a voice, 
To make the sad rejoice,— 

A voice of heavenly cheer ; 
“Jesus! receive his spirit, 
And for thine only merit, 

Lord, save our brother dear.” 


And soon from yonder tower 
Is heard, at midnight hour, 
One short, sad, deathful peal, 
Telling of spirit flown 
To their resting-place, unknown, 
Who pass the great Ordeal. 
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Steetched on «owl 

The living by the Gekd, ¢ 
A new-made widow Hes= 

And helpless orphans weep, 

Yet know not they, what sleep 
Hath closed their Father’s cyos t 


Then comes that dreary night, 
When the taper’s feeble light 
But mocks the darkling gloom ; 
And the watcher holds her breath, 
As she sits, alone with Drars, 
And broods on mortal doom. 


A few short days,—and then 
.The Death-bell sounds again. 
Lo! silently they come, 
Who slow, with reverent tread, 
Bear forth the coffined dead 
To his final earthly home. 


They have laid him im the grave, 
Where the old yew-branches wave 
Dark, o’er the hallowed ground ; 
And thither in the spring 
His little ones shall bring 
Sweet flowers to scatter round. 


And now, with tearful cyes, 
And vainly-smothered sighs, 
That mourning band is gone ; 
And once again the Bell 
Sounds,— as it were, to tell 
That the holy work is done. 


The holy work is done ! 
The earthly course is run, 
Of toil, and strife, and sorrow ; 
Past is the iron gate,— 
Our dead, in peace may wait, 
Theat day which knows no morrow t 


THE MISTAKEN HAND. 


Was thy beauty worth it? 
One man lieth dead: 

By his Mother,—Sister,— 
Bitter tears are shed. 

In the home he gladdened 
Deep the gloom shall be, 
And his hearth be desert, 
All for love of thee ! 


Was thy beauty worth it? 
Lo! this is not all! 

In a heart once human, 
Blood hath turned to gall : 
Fierce and frenzied passion 
Leads to deadly crime,— 
And a soul hath perished 
To the end of time ! 


Was thy beauty worth it ? 
Hide thy fatal face ! 
How came men to perish 
For thy vain embrace ? 
Fold thy hands together,— 
Lift them up in prayer,— 
Seek some saintly cloister, 
Oh! thou deadly Fair ! 
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There, at veepers, aadiy 
Laster to the bell, 
Which, to thee, for ever 
Rings a ceaseless knell: 
And at dawn, lamenting, 
Turn thee to the light, 
Thinking of the morrow 
Of that fatal night ! 


So live on, forgotten ; 

Amd be thankful yet, 

If, amid the yearning 

Of a vain regret, 

Thou canst bid Heaven witness, 
Spite of all that gloom, 

None of thy misleading 
Brought about their doom. 





TOWN-HALL GHENT. 


INSURRECTION OF THE PEOPLE AGAINST CITARLES YV. 


LIKE the wild roar of a tumultuous sea, 
When all the dreadful canopy of heaven 

Is full of threatening clouds; (clouds which shall break 
To send forth lightning ;) is the loud advance 
Of a revolted people. Stout the heart 

That listens unappalled to that great voice, 
Which, from embodied millions, calls aloud 
For vengeance—or redress—or retribution : 
And he that stood, confronted thus, in Ghent,— 
His native city,—though his haughty mind, 
(Filled with the one idea of governing, 

Bowed not a jot; nor lowered down one sail ; 
Nor steered an inch from the appointed course, 
At the decp threatening of the coming storm ; 
Yet must have felt some kind of conscious awe 
When face to face he met those raging billows. 
From the oppression of his stern control 
Taxations,—citadels,—and force of arms,— 
Perpetual grindings of encroaching power,— 
The people turned indignant ; not alarmed ; 
And, hke an angry giant roused from sleep, 
Stood up before him: ¢hen he did not flinch: 
But in the weariness of age, resigned 

His abdicated sovereignty. How oft, 

In the deep stillness of some tranquil night, 
Must the remembered tumults have returned, 
And conquered slumber ! 
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THE EARTHQUAKE 


“In five minutes all round us lay in ruins.”— Account of Earthquake in Brazil. 


Ou well my heart remembers the horrors of that mght, 

When the sky in lurid horror hid the gleams of struggling light ; 
When, in the midst of festive joy, and decked with jewels gay, 
Home lay in ruins round the fect that groped their dismal way ; 
Thou ’lt return no more ! thou ’lt return no more ! 

Cold and crushed we found thee, by the threshold of thy door ! 


Thy last word was a merry one—thy last look was a smile— 

Thy last kiss on the forehead of the child that knew no guile: 

And when that child clung round me, sore weeping for the Dead, 

I thought Death took thee kindly, tho’ he came with sudden dread. 
Thou ’lt return no more,—thou ’It return no more! 

But happy was the placid look, thy perished features worc. 


We ’ll miss thee from the bower, we ’ll miss thee from the hall, 

Our lives are darkened by the shade of thy funereal pall ; 

The New Year and the Christmas brought no gladness when they came, 
The birthday passed in silence, for we dared not speak thy name. 

Thou 7lt return no more,—thou ‘lt return no more ! 

Birthday joy and festival, and happy times, are o’er. 


The Spring brought back the pleasant song of birds among the flowers, 
The tropic sun looked gladly forth upon a world of flowers ; 

But lonely are the garden-paths thy feet were wont to tread, 

And mournfully the green turf grows above thy gentle head ;— 

Thou ‘it return no more,—thou ‘It return no more! 

Summer warmth and summer bloom, for thee, beloved, are o’er. 


But yet we may not murmur, for thou wert called away 

To dwell where danger cannot come, or blighted hopes decay ; 

And when we pray at Evening, with every setting sun, 

We ’ll utter, in a calmer voice, the words “ Heaven’s will be done !” 

Thou ‘lt return no more,—thou ‘It return no more ! 

But we shall see thy radiant face when this world’s storms are o’er. 
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THE GYGEAN LAKE; 


OR, PLACE OF THE THOUSAND TOMBS. 


Nor clear and sparkling, like the mill 
That windeth down the summer hill: 
Nor proudly flowing, like the river 
Which glideth past its banks for ever : 
Nor like the pond, on whose smooth breast 
The great white water-lilies rest, 
(Like stars of earth that mutcly eye 
Their far-off sisters of the sky) : 

Nor gurgling, like the forest-brook, 
Whereon enamoured lovers look, 

And see in it the eyes they love 
Dark-shadowed by the trees above : 
Nor turbid, as the torrent’s fall, 

Or headlong waters’ sheeted wall, 

Or cataract, whose thundering roar 
Boils o’er the edge for evermore :— 
But cold, and still, and calm as Death ; 
Without the stir of living breath ; 
Like a huge tomb of crystal, spread 
Above the ancient, nameless dead, 
Thy solemn lake, oh! Gyge, lies, 
And greets the gaze of curious eyes ; 
And only this, the world can know,— 
A thousand hearts lie hushed below! 


‘This solitary lake is rendered peculiarly interesting by its shores having been selected by the anc 
kings of Lydia as an appropriate spot for their last resting-place. It is a vast cemetery, in which the m 
remains deposited, and the multitude of monuments that still exist, have acquired for it the name of ‘' 
Place of a Thousand Tombs.’ The general appearance of these tombs is that of large grass-gn 
tumuli: swelling from the surface are verdant hillocks, of a conical form, of various sizes, and somev 
resembling the larger ones seen on the plains of Troy and Roumelia.”—Dr. Walsh's Constantinople. 
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THE DOCTOR’S SKILL 


Have you faith in Doctors? 
Keep it, if you can. 

All the ills worth curing 

Pass the skill of man ! 
Frenzy-wild Ambition, 

With its sudden start ; 

Love, whose sick dream leaveth 
Palsy at the heart: 

Envy, slowly eating, 
Canker-like away : 

Grief, that fades youth’s blooming, 
With a sure decay : 

Toil, that wastes the bodv: 
Care, that kills the mind: 
Maduess, which, like lightning, 
Leaves scathed wrecks behind : 
Sorrow, shedding poison 

On Life’s blighted course : 
Jealousy’s slow fever ; 

Restless, dread Remorse: 

Dull despondent fancies, 

Born in hopeless hours, 
Springing up hke nightshade 
From Life’s withered flowers ; 
Mental toil, whose struggle 
Racks our aching brains ; 
Temples full and throbbing, 
Wandering starts and pains: 
Pangs, that owe their sharpness 
To some haunting thought, 
Which the evening brings us, 
As the morning brought : 
Weariness of all things, 

When we grope for light, 

And the darkness deepens, 
Like a moonless night. 


These, can Doctors alter ? 

Can they lift one grain 

Of the weight of torture 

Off the burdened brain? 
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No, not theyt The shapled’ 
Of the hedge and field, 

Hold the utmost power 

All their skill can yield. 

For the body's fever, 

Brew some cooling drink ; 
Drop the calming potion, 
Let it sleep—not think : 

For, while in that body 
Works a brooding soul, 

So long shall its ailments 
Spurn at your control, 

Much ye talk of doing,— 
Little ye achieve, — 

But the weak and hopeful 
Still your craft believe ; 

Still gaze in your faces, 

With appealing eyes, 

When on Death’s dark borders, 
Some beloved one lies : 
Deeming some great secret 
Of immortal power, 

In your frail hands resting, 
Can delay that hour: 

That a spell more potent, 
Stays the flickering breath,— 
And the Doctor’s magic 
Exorcises Dzatu ! 


Behind a counter, (in the Illustration) is seen an itinerant doctor, dilating on the virtues of an antidote 
against the bite of serpents, one of his coadjutors 1s actually putting the head of the cobra capella, or hooded 
snake, into his mouth, while a less intrepid, but equally useful assistant, is exchanging the miraculous drug 
for cash or tesen. Tho great impostor himself, mounted on a stool, his head protected by a conical hat of 
split bamboo, a vestment of thick, coarse, compact cloth enclosing his arms, and @ wmular covering being 
secured around his waist by a silken girdle, holds a serpent m one hand, and the antidote to its venomous 
bite in the other , 

“Thus is he doubly arm’d with death and life. 
The bane and antidote are both before him.” 


Bo perfect is the education of this mischievous reptile, that it essays to bite its owner, and submits to disap- 
pointment with the appearance of reluctance. Having proved that this particular enemy of mankind stil! 
retains its propensity to injury in the most entire manner, and requires to be guarded aguinst with caution, 
the doctor takes a medicated ball from one of the packets with which the counter is strewn, and, when the 
snake renews its attempts, presents the ball to it, upon which it instantly recoils, and endeavours to escape 
from ila grasp. Should this demonstration be insufficient, the eflicacy of the charm is stil] more convin- 
cingly established hy merely rubbing the forehead, cheek, hand, or any othér unprotected part, with the antl~ 
tote, aad presenting it to the reptile, which appears to reteest With the same distike and procipitetion as 
When the entite bell was dhown to it. 
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LORD CAVEN DIS Ht. 


"Tis a child’s face ; but hind and wise 
As many a face of riper years,— 

With thoughtful brow, aud earnest eyes, 
And such a smile as Love endears. 


I know thy smile,—I know thy glance,— 
Fair boy, although thysclf unknown, 

"Tis a familiar countenance 

Thy picture to my eyes hath shown. 


So many of thy gentle blood 
Have welcomed me in former days ; 
So many, beautiful and good, 
Have passed before my eager gaze— 


That with a friendly joy I met 

This face,—that gives no suule again,— 
For sake of eyes that never yet 

Looked coldly on my joy or pain. 


For sake of all the healing words,— 

The welcomes spoken long ago,— 

The voice whosc toues held music-chords,— 
Like David’s harp,—to conquer wo. 


And with the feudal love, that clung, 

In good old days, around a name, 

And gave each separate branch that sprung 
From one great stem, a hearty claim : 


So thou to me, fair stranger-child, 
Unknown, unseen, art yet endeared ; 

One of the race whose features mild 

The good have loved: the bad have feared. 
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LORD CAVENDISH. 


"Tis a child’s face; but kind and wise 
As many a face of riper years,— 

With thoughtful brow, and earnest eyes, 
And such a smile as Love endears. 


I know thy smile,—I know thy glance,— 
Fair boy, although thyself unknown, 

"Tis a familiar countenance 

Thy picture to my eycs hath shown. 


So many of thy gentle blood 

Have welcomed me in former days ; 
So many, beautiful and good, 

Have passed before my eager gaze— 


That with a friendly joy I met 

This face,—that gives no smile again,— 
For sake of eyes that never yet 

Looked coldly on my joy or pain. 


For sake of all the healing words,— 

The welcomes spoken long ago,— 

The voice whose tones held music-chords,— 
Like David’s harp,—to conquer wo. 


And with the feudal love, that clung, 

In good old days, around a name, 

And gave each separate branch that sprung 
From one great stem, a hearty claim : 


So thou to me, fair stranger-child, 

Unknown, unseen, art yet endeared ; 

One of the race whose features mild 

The good have loved: the bad have feared. 
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And now,—as bright through Memory’s glass, 
Those gentle shades glide swiftly on,— 

Thy fair young Mother seems to pass 

Beyond the picture of her son ! 


An angel-form, that died in youth, 

And looketh with untarnished eyes 
Full of meek tenderness and truth, 
From forth her blissful native skies. 


For who shall limit human love ? 
Oh! lovely dream—(if dream it be—) 
That from her happy home above 
She watcheth still ‘hy home and thee ! 


That when thou pray’st for help Divine, 
To her pure spirit, power is given, 

To hover so much nearer thine, 

As thou,—that hour,—art nearer heaven ! 


Let it be so! And when thy heart 
Some strong temptation prisons round, 
May she have power to say “ Depart !” 
And turn it into holy ground. 


Young as thou wert, when orphaned first, 
Still may some saintly memory come, 

Of gentle hands that fondly nurst, 

And eyes, that vanished from thy home. 


So, in thy worldly-troublous times, 

Her half-remembered voice shall be 

Like distant sound of church-bell chimes, 
On stormy Sabbaths, out at sea! 


EAUX BONNES, PYRENEES. 


Ox! hills, where I was happy ! 
Where day succeeded day, 
Like the bright waves of the ocean 
In the sunshine’s blesséd ray, 
Each bringing with its rising 
To the glad expectant sight, 
A portion of the glory 
Of an overspreading light. 
Oh! Mornings, fair with summer, 
Whose forcign brightness wore 
A freshness and enchantment 
Which can return no more: 
Oh! Sunset, faintly fading, 
In many a lingering streak, 
That scemed a farewell taking 
Of every mountain-peak : 
Oh! Paths, so still and silent 
In the twilight’s perfect hour, 
When we started to the chiming 
Of the Church-belly’ distant tower : 
Oh! Nights, whose moonlight softened 
The sweetest face on earth, 
Till it seemed that my companion 
Was one of angel-birth : 
Oh! scenes for ever lovely— 
Oh! love for ever dear— 
Oh! heart that then was bounding, 
Now crushed with grief and fear— 
The land seems dark and altered, 
And the hght no more can rise,— 
For I saw it by the shining 
Of ray lost and lovely eyes ! 
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THE SLAIN SOLDIER. 


TRANSLATED FROM TITE GERMAN OF ADALBERT VON CIHIAMISSO. 


BY OTTO VON WENCKSTERN. 


Tue swans flew about, both wild and high, 
“To horse! to horse !” was the fierce war-cry. 
Throughout the land, from every home 
The younger sons to the Army come. 
Good is our cause, though bad our state ; 
We ’ll follow, all, our Leader’s fate. 
Thou goest,—my Bridegroom !—my Brother !—my Son !- 
Thou gocst to War, as thy Fathers have done. 
“ We bend to thy will :—we do thy bchest.” 
The Bride, in trembling, arrangcs his crest. 
The gallant charger his Sister brings : 
His Mother the gateway open flings. 
“ Oh when,—my Bridegroom !—my Brother !—my Child! 
Wilt thou return from this warfare wild ?” 
« When water, and air, and Jand are free, 
Then will I return to comfort ye! ”’ 


“Oh! water, and air, and land are free, 
Why doth he not come to you and to me? 
Come out on the heathy hill, oh, come ! 
We will watch for my son returning home.” 
They stand on the hill-top, and look each way, 
In hope, and in fear, for many a day. 
See the gathering dust ! see the swift-rushing steed ! 
But no rider is there, to rein in its speed. 
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They catch the swift mare, they ask her with tears, 
“Why comest thou thus from the battle of spears? 
Frem thy rider departed, thou fliest alone ; 
Where lingers my Bridegroom ?—my Brother ?—my Son ?’ 
‘‘ They shot through his heart,—a grave was made,— 
?Neath the cold green turf is my master laid.” 


Three swans fly away, on the wings of the wind ; 
O’er the bleak brown moor his grave to find. 
They lit down by the grave of the slain young man ; 
At his head—at his feet—at his side—a swan. 
At his head, the Sister—his feet, the Bride ; 
And his gray-haired Mother at his side. 
“Oh! wo! for we are bereaved—all three ! 
Who sighs—who weeps—who mourns with me ?’’ 
Aud the Sun, in the bright sky, heard and bowed, 
«7 will mourn with you, in a heavy cloud. 
I will mourn nine days, in my cloudy veil, 
On the tenth my light shall still be pale.” 


Three weeks the Bride her weeds did wear,— 
The Sister mourned two years, and one year ; 

But the MorHeEr wept for her slaughtered Son, 
Till with breath, and tears, and life she had done ! 
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Wa KING DRE A M S., 


BY TRE LATE HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE. 


I was a boy, and she was far 
As you are when you smile, 

And her voice came forth as summer aur, 
With a tone that did beguile ; 

And her two blue eyes refreshing were, 
As two trees on an Indian isle. 


Her dancing shape I cannot tell, 
But never may forget ; 

The heart remembers all too well ; 
Sweet girl,—lI see her yet. 

But I was hers, by a holy spell, . 
In the soul’s deep cavern set. 


Ah me! what blissful rambles then 
(Children in childhood’s band), 

Had we, through many a lon .gien, 
And many a fairy strand ! 

Now these scenes are faded ; we busy men 
Are travelling from that land ! 


A little shepherdess by birth,— 
An orphan on that plain ; 
She drank the beauties of the earth, 
And never knew of pain; 
But the breezy song of her maiden mirth 
Shall ne’er be heard again. 
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Oh! can it be that she should he 
In a grave of cold, cold clay ! 
Whom I have known as fluttering high 
As a new-born thrush in May,— 
And yet as quiet, as the sky 
In the morn of a summer-day. 


With fairest maidens I have been,-— 
And they were lovely things,— 

When they danced upon yon hidden green, 
Like fairies in their rings ; 

But a fairer still my heart hath seen, 
In her lone imaginings. 





Nay, Chloris,—’twas a boyish love, 
And desolated soon ; 

A longer life hath a woodland dove, 
Longer the rose of June ; 

And now she’s gone, far, far above, 
Or sun, or stars, or moon. 


Chloris, I’m thine,—yea, by those eyes, 
So soft, so bright, I swear! 

Yet sometimes will a thought arise 
Of one that was as fair ; 

Yea, my heart is thine, though from the skies 
An angel visit there. 
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